THE   INTENT   OF   THE   CRITIC

Even this realization is not enough. If the critic is
considered as an interpreter of an artist's work to an
audience, then ideally, in order to reach an accurate
appraisal, the audience should know not only all it can
about the work itself, not only all it can about the
artist, but also all it can about the critic and his aims.
The new twin goddesses of Psychology and Semantics
have made the public more wary in its acceptance of
any statement without scrutiny. If we are justified in
asking "What was the artist's purpose, and why did he
resolve upon it?" we are no less justified in asking
"What is the critic's purpose, and why does he hold to
it?" Only when we are aware of the relations of artist,
work of art, critic, and audience may we be certain
that criticism is leading us closer to the actual work
of art.

What questions, then, should a reader ask and an-
swer for himself before he trusts this precious and
delicate instrument for measuring and weighing which
is called the critic?

Every critic is an individual who proposes to act as
an interpreter and a systematizer. In the nature of
things he must be a single consciousness stimulated
by works of art. After he has responded as an individual
to a lyric or a tragedy, he becomes a critic profession-
ally when he attempts to act as communicator between
art and society. Relative to the artist himself, his
methods of communication tend to be rational, sys-